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UNCLE JOB OR UNCLE ARISTIDES? 


‘Wet, Harry, baby must have another god- 
father, and I don’t see why Uncle Aristides should 
not be asked. He will, I know, accept, and is 
sure to remember the child.” Thus spake Mrs 
Highfly to her husband, as over the tea-table they 
concerted arrangements for the christening of their 
first-born. 

Mr Highfly apparently paid little heed to his 
wife’s remark, and was about to ask her to again 
pass him the toast, when, glancing upward toward 
the lady’s face, he perceived indications of a coming 
storm. He could tell from certain outward and 
visible signs that his Matilda Jane meditated a 
sudden swoop, so, nerving himself for the en- 
counter, he responded in a mild tone: ‘We ought 
not, dear, to forget Uncle Job.’ 

The tempest broke. Mr Highfly had been ex- 
pecting it, but not so soon. The lightning was 
flashing in his wife’s eyes, and the thunder of her 
majestic voice was rattling about his ears in a 
couple of seconds after he had spoken. The refer- 
ence to Uncle Job did it. 

‘Uncle Job indeed !’ exclaimed the irate Matilda 
Jane, every fibre of her body seeming to quiver 
with passion. ‘Who next would you like to stand 
to your child ?’ 

When Mrs Highfly tossed her head, and thus 
indicated supreme contempt for her husband’s selec- 
tion of a sponsor, his reply was as follows: ‘ With 
Uncle Job, my dear, we have the required number, 
and we need not further pursue the subject, unless, 
having in your mind’s eye—Shakspeare, dear— 
the likelihood of other christenings to come, you 
are preparing a list of eligible persons to keep by 
you.’ 

Poor Mr Highfly made this remark in his softest 
manner, and the little simper with which he eon- 
cluded would have made it apparent to any one 
that he was only giving utterance to a timid joke. 
Stately Mrs Highfly, however, did not choose to 
accept it as such, but turning savagely upon her 
husband, poured out some scathing remarks. 
Pausing to see what would be the effect upon 


Harry, and observing that he was unconcernedly 
sipping his tea, she bounced from the room, noisily 
banging the door after her. 

Whilst the good lady of the house has gone to 
vent her spite upon the domestic below stairs, the 
opportunity may be taken of introducing Mr and 
Mrs Highfly in a more satisfactory manner. 

From his youth upward, Harry Highfly had 
been a clerk in Cashit and Bullion’s Bank, in 
Threadneedle Street, and from being one of 
the juniors, had risen to a confidential and im- 
portant position. He owed none of his advance- 
ment to influential relatives, since his parents had 
been humble country-folk, who died soon after 
their son came to the metropolis. He was an only 
child, and knew of no blood-relations but an uncle 
on his mother’s side. Uncle Job Smith, however, 
was a sort of nobody—that is to say, he had tried 
a good many things, and always failed ; he was a 
bachelor, but liked company ; Uncle Job was, in 
fact, a ‘choice spirit ;’ his friends always welcomed 
him when they wanted a bright, jovial, mirth- 
creating fellow among them; but the same good 
people invariably ‘cut’ poor Job when they met 
him next day in a crowded thoroughfare. It was 
all very well to know him in private, but in public 
it was an entirely different matter. Job was a 
good-hearted, generous soul, ready to lend his last 
shilling to any one who asked him ; an act, however, 
seldom within his power, inasmuch as he was more 
often compelled to borrow than able to lend. Of 
course, people with any reputation wouldn’t pub- 
licly recognise Job Smith, for he had three times 
figured in the Gazette—three times in fifteen years. 
Is not that shocking? The first occasion was when 
he was in partnership with Steppit, the grocer in 
Bristol. A noble establishment they had too. The 
shop was blocked with tea-chests, but, unfortunately, 
the chests were empty. The partnership existed 
for six months, and then Steppit ran away, leaving 
Job to settle all the claims. A good many people 
averred Job had been swindled, but he himself did 
not say much about it. By the way, you would 
not have expected Job would, for he was never 
known to utter an unkind or ill-natured word of 
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any one. Harry, however, stuck to his uncle amid 
this and his other reverses, for the remembrance 
of former kindnesses lived in his memory. When 
Harry was in his thirtieth year, and had obtained 
a good position in the banking establishment, 
he looked about him for a wife. He is very small 
of stature, and, following the example of most little 
men, fell in love with a lady who was above the 
average height of her sex. Matilda Jane Brown- 
john, like her suitor, had but few relatives living— 
a mother and an uncle. This was at the outset a 
wonderful recommendation, but it was not the 
only one. M. J. Brownjohn had money—fifteen 
hundred pounds in round numbers, left her by 
deceased connections, in addition to some three 
hundred more saved by careful economy during 
the twenty-eight years of her existence. She was 
not exactly good-looking when Harry married her, 
and has not improved since ; but many people I 
know have rather a preference for sharp features, 
a lurid tinge in the hair, a long neck, and a bony 
figure. Harry, for example, considered her a very 
fine woman—a splendid creature ; and he backed 
his opinion by making her Mrs Highfly. The lady 
had borne this honourable title some fifteen months 
when an heir came to share the family prosperity. 
Harry, it need scarcely be said, was immensely 
proud of his offspring, who was reported by every 
one to be exactly like his father. Had the opinion 
been vice versd, perhaps Harry would not have 
been so jubilant, for he had discovered (come closer, 
dear reader, that I may whisper this) that he had 
married a ‘deuce of a temper, as well as a mag- 
nificent woman. Happily, the little man was not 
easily roused ; and a she had tired, his good- 
humour remained undisturbed, and the wonted 
merry twinkle of his eye was not in the slightest 
dimmed. When the infant was a couple of 
months old, the subject of the christening arose, and 
many a battle-royal was fought over the choice of 
sponsors. When he had married, Harry had taken 
a small semi-detached villa just outside Ealing, and 
their next neighbours being the Foozles, an intimacy 
soon arose. Mrs Foozle having been summoned 
to the bedside of Matilda Jane at a very critical 
period, and having, with Mr F. expressed a desire to 
act as god-parents to the youthful Highfly, it was 
impossible to balk their wish. Over the remain- 
ing sponsor there ensued the grand struggle ; Harry 
would have liked his Uncle Job (whom Matilda 
Jane seldom allowed within the house) ; but his 
larger if not better half was determined that her 
Uncle Aristides, her late father’s brother, should 
be selected. Matilda Jane, be it noted, believed in 
her uncle, who had passed some years in Australia, 
but was now an oilman in the Borough, a bachelor, 
and, by reason of his colonial experiences, claimed 
to be a very clever and practical man. This 
gentleman, like Matilda Jane’s surviving parent, 
snubbed Harry, and considered him as much 
inferior to them in intellectual and moral attributes 
as he was in size; so, altogether a very pretty 
family quarrel seemed to be brewing over the 
matter of the christening of the infant Highfly. 
On the present occasion, the irritable Mrs Highfly 
allowed her spouse an hour and a half’s peace ere 
she returned to renew the attack. Harry, being in 


the calm enjoyment of a cigar, and the latest novel, 
was indisposed to resume hostilities ; but the lad 
was not to be defeated in her object. She bustled 
about the place, noisily arranging the chairs, &e, 
savagely stirring the fire, and ringing the hand. 
bell for the servant with such vehemence, that at 
last Harry was fain to a aside his novel, and 
content himself with smoking and staring into the 
blazing coals. Mrs Highfly was an adept in all 
those petty feminine devices for annoying the male 
sex which seem to be born in some women; 40, 
when she saw that she had succeeded in making 
her husband forego the exciting narrative which 
had solaced him in her absence, she began to make 
comments about the ill-savour of his cigar, and 
the disagreeable consequences likely to ensue to 
the winter curtains, only that morning brought 
out, and suspended for the ensuing season. 

When all else failed to arouse the placid Harry, 
Mrs Highfly invariably fell back upon the quality 
of his cigars, which she querulously proceeded to 
disparage. 

‘Oh, that’s your opinion is it? Well, look here; 
you seem to know a lot about tobacco ; but I don’t 
know how you should, unless the old lady used 
to have hers on the quiet, and puff it up the 
chimney. By the ‘old lady,’ Harry alluded to 
the respectable person who owned Matilda Jane as 
her daughter. Certainly, it was a highly improper 
remark to make, but he was so goaded by his 
wife’s sneers, that he was not disposed to stick at 
such a trifle as filial respect. It need scarcely be 
said that at once Matilda Jane’s flood-gates were 
opened, a copious shower of tears burst forth, but 
amid her sobs she managed to utter such phrases 
as: ‘Was it for this I married you? Do you 
think my mother is an old Irish woman !—m 
mother, who comes from one of the first Scotc 
families, although she cannot now boast of ances- 
tral estates ;’ &e. 

Harry was exceedingly fond of his wife, despite 
her aggravating temper, and knew that she worked 
hard to insure the comfort, and preserve the 
respectability of his home. He could not bear to 
see her cry ; so, impatiently flinging his cigar into 
the fire, he approached, and attempted to throw oil 
upon the troubled waters. 

‘Well, Matilda Jane, perhaps I did go a little 
too far. I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.’ 

‘Oh, you treat me cruelly,’ exclaimed the sobbing 
lady ; ‘you try my love too much, indeed you do. 
But, since you retract, and are sorry for what 
you ve done, why, I forgive you. 

Matilda Jane dried her eyes—it was wonderful 
what control she had over those water-spouts— 
and in a brief space she brought her work to 
the fire, and began stitching away at baby’s first 
pinafore, as though nothing had occurred: to dis- 
turb the matrimonial harmony. Harry once more 
took up his novel, and was getting deeply interested 
in a love-scene, when his wife, noticing that his 
temper was restored again, returned to the charge. 

‘Harry, dear’ she said, ‘I don’t wish to be 
troublesome ; but, remember, we have not yet 
settled about the christening.’ Her husband 
tranquilly observed that, although he was then in 
a most critical portion of the novel, he was quite 
ready to talk about what was so near to his Matilda 
Jane’s heart; to which his spouse answered : 
‘That’s a dear good fellow; my rong himself 
again,’ The artful Mrs H. had an idea that by 
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a further exhibition of temper she might make her 
husband obstinate: the end she had in view was 
more likely to be attained by a show of concilia- 
tion and wifely obedience. She resumed: ‘Of 
course, if you would prefer Uncle Job to Uncle 
Aristides, why, we’ll send the invitation to Uncle 
Job at once ; only—you won't be angry, will you, 
Harry, if I tell you why I would rather have Uncle 
Aristides ? Promise, you won't, now, dear!’ That 
insinuating woman, as though swayed by an un- 
controllable impulse of affection, suddenly thrust 
baby’s pinafore aside, and pulling her gaunt figure 
up to its full height, clasped her husband’s head 
between her two hands, and gave him a sounding 
kiss). What loving husband could do less than 
smile benignantly, draw a stool to his side, and 
invite the partner of his life to sit thereon? Thus 
comfortably posed, Matilda and her husband de- 
bated whether Uncle Job or Uncle Aristides was 
to carry the day. 

‘Now, Harry,’ resumed Mrs Highfly, ‘we can’t 
blind ourselves to the fact, that there’s a vast differ- 
ence in the social position of our uncles. Aristides 
Brownjohn is a thriving tradesman, and has no one 
to leave his money to but ourselves: we know he’s 
taken a great fancy to our boy, and expects to be 
asked, If he isn’t, perhaps he’ll take offence, and 
leave all his property to an hospital or something. 
Do you see that, Harry?’ 

Her husband nodded his head. So far, Matilda’s 
af of putting the matter was certainly sensible, 
and displayed a proper consideration for the future 
prosperity of their offspring. 

‘Now, let’s look at the other side. Uncle Job— 
dear old fellow as he is!’ (Harry was somewhat 
surprised to hear his wife speak of his sole relative 
in these affectionate terms)—‘is little else but a 
waif and stray. Everybody knows it’s not his fault, 
but whatever he touches, he’s sure to make a mess 
of. Now, isn’t it so ?’ 

To this obvious truth, Harry again was com- 
pelled to nod his head. 

‘We are sorry to disappoint Uncle Job, but 
neither you nor I would like the taint of misfortune 
to attach to our boy. Uncle Job would give him 
something if he could, but then he can’t ; whereas 
Uncle Aristides is sure to bring him a fork and 
spoon, or a silver mug at the least. 
both, because Mr Brownjohn has never met Mr 
Smith, and they might be jealous of each other, 
which would never do. Now, Harry, how is it 
to be ?? 

After such a specious argument as this, what 
could the pliant headend say? Let us put our- 
selves in his place. We don’t like that blustering, 
loud-voiced, boastful, and opinionated old humbug 
Brownjohn ; but then, he’s prosperous, and hasn’t 
arelative but ourselves. On the other hand, we 
do like that good-natured, modest, and simple- 
hearted old angel, Job Smith, and we know how 

roud he’d be to stand sponsor to the infant ; 
mt then, he’s as poor as a church-mouse, and 
people say he’s rapidly drifting for the fourth 
time towards that fatal maelstrom, the Bankruptcy 
Court. As that far-seeing Matilda Jane says, we 
must not allow our own desires to interfere with 
the interests of our offspring. 

Of course, Matilda Jane knew how it would 
be; she had in solemn and secret conclave with 
her mother settled it a fortnight ago, and the 
conversation with Harry was merely a sort of 


We can’t ask | Y 


compromise with her conscience, for never should 
it be said of that young matron that she had 
broken the vow made to ‘love, honour, and obey.’ 
The only thing now to be decided on was the day, 
and name. Tuesday would suit everybody nicely. 
What did Matilda’s husband say to Harry (out of 
compliment to himself), Aristides (in honour of the 
Borough tradesman), Horatio (as a sort of sop in 
the pan to old Foozle, who bore that name), Ajax 
(classical, and distingué, my dear), and Brownjohn 
(must have a family name)? What could be 
more mellifluous than ‘Harry Aristides Horatio 
Ajax Brownjohn Highfly?’ Nothing; at least so 
Matilda said. Having yielded so much, it was not 
worth while making further resistance ; so Harry 
allowed that Philistine of a wife to shear his locks 
and bind him with cords until he was positively 
helpless. 

* Now everything is settled,’ said the jubilant 
Mrs Highfly, ‘suppose we write to Uncle Aristides, 
and acquaint him with the result?’ 

i : Out of courtesy, we.ought also to write to Uncle 
ob. 

‘Oh, certainly, my dear,’ responded Mrs Highfly. 
‘Will you write both letters ?’ 

‘Well, Matilda Jane, I think you might drop a 
line to Uncle Job; it would come from you with 
rather a better grace than from me ; that is to say, 
dear, a letter from you would be a species of salve 
for his disappointment.” The truth was, Harry, 
after half-inviting his relative to stand godfather, 
when he met him a few days before at a luncheon 
bar in the City, was ashamed to back out of the 
matter ; but he knewif Job Smith got a note from 
Matilda Jane, he would pretty accurately guess the 
reason why his aid at the christening was dispensed 
with. 

Mrs Highfly immediately brought forth her 
writing materials, and the reconciled couple pro- 
ceeded with their epistles, This is what Matilda 
Jane wrote to Uncle Job : 


Dear Uncte—You know well how pleased we 
should have been for you to be one of the god- 
fathers to our darling treasure, but, unfortunately, 
Harry has a friend whom it would be very impolitic 
to offend, and, under these circumstances, I am sure 
you will excuse our not asking you next Tuesday. 
Best love, &e.—Yours, very affectionately, 

M. J. HicHFty. 


This is how Harry addressed his prosperous 
relative in the Borough : 


Dear Otp Uncte—Excuse this familiarity, but 
we want you to act in an official capacity at the 
christening on Tuesday next. Don’t trouble to 
answer this, because we are determined to enlist 
your sympathies on behalf of our boy in a 

ractical manner. Tilly joins in love, and I amn— 

ours ever, Harry HIGHFLy. 


Scarcely had these important communications 
been penned, than a loud knock was heard at the 
front-door : hastily gathering up the letters into 
a couple of envelopes, Mr Highfly placed them in 
his pocket, ready to post the next morning ; whilst 
his wife proceeded to the stair-head, to ascertain 
who were their visitors. It proved to be only Mr 
and Mrs Foozle, who had called to have a quiet 
chat ; and in their pleasant company, we, for that 
evening, drop the curtain upon Harry and his wife. 
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At last came the eventful day. Wondrous pre- 

ations for the great occasion had been made by 
Mrs Highfly (who was really an excellent house- 
wife), and the result was, that Mr and Mrs Foozle 
saw awaiting them, when the ceremony should be 
over, a repast in every way enticing. There were 
fowls, a huge joint of beef, meat pasties, and such 
a profusion of custards and tartlets, that Mrs 
Foozle began to think whether she could not 
manceuvre to introduce into the house, ere the day 
was at an end, a select few of her own numerous 
brood. Harry was indeed proud of the managerial 
capabilities of his wife, as he gazed from end 
to end of the well-filled table, and could not 
refrain from enlarging upon her merits to Foozle 
as they stood together before the mantel-piece 
waiting the arrival of the other sponsor. 

Mrs Highfly was too nervous yet to make her 
appearance ; she was very busy up-stairs preparing 
a for church ; that young imp, with his face as 
red as a fresh-boiled lobster, exhibiting the greatest 
disinclination to be dressed in a becoming manner, 
and loudly proclaiming the fact by a continued 
series of the most discordant yells) The anxious 
mamma and nurse were doing their utmost to 

revent the noise reaching the trio down-stairs, 

ut you might as well have attempted to quiet 
a town-crier or a street singer. They might 
shut the door, but still the voice of Harry’s 
offspring predominated over everything else, and 
caused the two gentlemen below to cease their 
debate upon the probabilities of a rise or fall in 
the bank rate of discount, and the prospects of the 
new Pawangalo loan, until a more fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

‘Ah, sir” remarked Foozle, helping himself to a 
third glass of port, ‘it’s a grand thing to be a 


father ; magnificent feeling, sir; gives a man such 
a sense of responsibility! Throughout an ‘expe- | 
rience of many years, I never knew a good father | 
who was not a good man, And let me tell you, | 
Mr Highfly, in the same lengthy and varied expe- | 
rience, I have always found that he who has most | 
children is also the best.’ Harry, glancing at his 
watch, looked from the window, but failed to see 
Aristides Brownjohn approaching, and was, with 
increased mental perturbation, preparing himself 
for a renewal of his neighbour’s prosy argument, 
when Matilda Jane, blushing with maternal pride, 
and accompanied by her mamma and baby, entered 
the apartment. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mrs Highfly, ‘has Uncle 
Aristides not arrived? I do hope nothing has hap- 
pened to the dear soul. If he don’t come in a few 
minutes, you shall walk up to the station, Harry, 
and ask if any accident has occurred on the line.’ 

Her husband not seeming quite to enter into 
her views—the nearest railway station being quite 
a mile from their abode—Mrs Highfly impatiently 
turned towards her visitors, and proceeded to extol 
the virtues of the missing one. Suffering from 
his spouse’s loquacity, and the anxiety he ex- 
perienced lest old Foozle, by reason of his fondness 
for port, would have to remain at home, and be 
put to bed, it was with no small degree of satis- 
faction that Harry heard the sound of rat-tat. 

The assembled company are eagerly listening 
for the approach of footsteps, and when the door 
opens, expect to see the majestic form of the great 
Aristides. There enters instead the maid-servant : 
she whispers to Harry, who, in turn, murmurs to 


his agitated wife: ‘I’m afraid, dear, there is some 
mistake ;’ and both leave the room, 

In as brief a space as it takes to read this line, 
they were in the passage. Before them, attired ina 
suit of seedy but well-brushed black, and with his 
hand gently smoothing a suspiciously shiny hat, 
stood the discarded Job Smith. ‘Well, Harry,’ 
said the new-comer, perceiving their confusion; 
‘what’s the meaning of all this? Is the christen- 
ing over ?’ 

* Did—didn’t 
gasped Harry. 

‘I got one from you, and here it is’ Before the 
eyes of the bewildered Highfly there fluttered the 
epistle which had been intended for old Brownjohn! 
In the hurry occasioned by the arrival of visitors 
on the evening when the letters had been written, 
they had got into the wrong envelopes; and the 
wealthy uncle had doubtless received the missive 
that had been meant for the despised Job ! 

Cold drops stood upon the foreheads of both 
husband and wife as they saw the mistake that had 
been made ; their tongues seemed locked within 
their teeth; their limbs appeared deprived of 
motion, and thus they stood, to the wonderment of 
unsuspecting Uncle Smith. 

‘Why don’t one of you speak? What’s hap- 
pened? Isn’t there a baby? Or are you so 
delighted to see me that you’ve each gone stark 
staring mad? Are you’ What further inter- 
rogatory the amazed Job would have put will 
never be known, inasmuch as at that moment the 
street door immediately behind him was heavily 
smitten by means of the knocker. The person 
who, without a word of inquiry, strode into the 
passage, and stood twixt the Highflies and Job 
created as much surprise to Harry’s relative as he 
had occasioned but a few minutes previously. 

‘O Uncle Brownjohn,’ exclaimed Matilda Jane, 
suddenly recovering her speech, and rushing into 
his arms, ‘I’m so glad you’ve come! Now, all 
can be explained,’ 

Brownjohn firmly withdrew from his niece's 
embrace, and gazing sternly at her, said, in a tone 
evidently meant to penetrate from the cellar to the 
attic of the semi-detached villa: ‘ Yes, if you please, 
An explanation, by all means. First of all: how is 
it that you, Matilda, and your mother, made me 
promise to stand god-father ; and that, after getting 
up the details of the important ceremony—to 
say nothing of preparing a long speech for the 
luncheon—I’m told I’m not wanted ?’ 

Alas! it was all over. Henceforth, the Brown- 
john wise was to be diverted from the Highflies 
and their successors ; by an unlucky accident, their 
future hopes were blighted. The disappointed 
parents saw all this staring them in the face as 
plainly as though old Brownjohn had written it 
upon the wall of the passage in which he stood. 
Ere Matilda had concluded a blundering attempt 
at an excuse, the loud-voiced Brownjohn roared : 
‘Madam! no more; I shake your dust from off 
my feet. Expect nothing from me.’ 

During this conversation, Job had been atten- 
tively examining Matilda’s uncle—gazing at him 
from top to toe, and eyeing him from right to left. 
At the moment when the great Aristides was about 
to depart, Job was, with his hands upon his knees, 
intent upon a minute observation of the burly oil- 
man’s boots. 

Brownjohn looked down, and Job looked up—the 
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result being that their eyes met. Then Harry and 
Matilda saw the sturdy Brownjohn turn pale, and 
the hitherto submissive Job adopt a defiant air, as 
he said: ‘O Mr Bob Steppit, I’ve found you at 
last, have I!” 

Could it be possible ? Brownjohn, the prosperous 
tradesman of the Borough, was no other than the 
man who, many years ago, had so disgracefully 
defrauded that good-hearted trusting Job ! 

The doubt which dwelt in the mind of the 
Highflies was but momentary. Who could resist 
the evidence afforded by the sudden change in 
Brownjohn’s face, the air of abject submission with 
which he begged Uncle Job to speak in a more 
subdued tone, and finally, the promise he gave that 
he would make restitution ! ‘ 

‘Come into this room, where we cannot be 
heard,’ said the discomfited braggart, leading the 
way to the back parlour. ‘ You, also, Harry and 
Matilda.’ 

They complied; and then Uncle Aristides 
explained, that having quarrelled with some of 
his relatives, they were unaware of his being in 
business at Bristol; they imagined he had departed 
for Australia ; but it was not until two years after 
he had bidden them farewell that he left England. 
The adoption of the name ee precluded 
discovery. Of course, he had heard Harry speak 
of his Uncle Smith ; but never having met the 
latter when visiting the Ealing villa, he little 
thought it was the same man he had so injured. 
He confessed his misdeeds, and begged Job's for- 
giveness ; he felt the only recompense in his power 
was to offer him half his present thriving business, 
But Job had had enough of  papangge: specially 
in connection with Brownjohn ; so, ultimately, a 
compromise was thus effected: Old Brownjohn 
(who in his penitence shone with far greater lustre 
than he ever had done in his life before) gave a 
solemn promise that he would at once proceed to 
his solicitor and make a will entirely in favour of 
Harry and Matilda. As for the christening—well, 
recent events had somewhat upset him ; so, if Uncle 
= would not mind taking his place, he should be 
obliged. 

atilda looked appealingly at Job, and hoped 
her dear uncle (it was wonderful how suddenly he 

risen in her estimation!) would pardon the 
neglect with which she had hitherto treated him. 
She was about to make a lengthy appeal ; but he 
stopped her with a kiss; and giving Harry a hearty 
shale of the hand, inquired whether the clergyman 
would not be impatiently awaiting them. 

Five minutes after the crest-fallen and repentant 
Brownjohn had departed, the rest of the party were 
on their way to the church. That artful Mrs 
Highfly took occasion, while proceeding thither, to 
ask Uncle Job whether he would like the child 
called by any special name: she chose to forget 
that she had settled the matter a week before. 
But that unaffected creature shook his head, and 
said he thought simple names were the best ; so, 
at the last moment, it was decided to have the 
infant called ‘ Harry,’ and nothing else. 

At luncheon, old Brownjohn was not missed, for 
Uncle Job was in such high spirits, was so rich in 
humorous anecdote, and, finally, uttered such a 
pretty modest — when he proposed the health 
of the infant, that the whole affair passed off in 
the most agreeable manner. 

To Harry’s delight, Job Smith is now a constant 


visitor, and he always receives a genial welcome 
from Matilda. The great Aristides does not come 
very often, and displays to them none of that bom- 
bast which was in former times his characteristic. 


SOME IDEAS ABOUT THE SUN. 


Dourine the last few years, a number of men of 
science have been making laborious and singularly 
interesting investigations into a variety of circum- 
stances connected with the sun. These inquiries 
have been carried on in England, France, Italy, 
America, and some other countries with the greatest 
assiduity. The result has been sundry papers read 
before learned societies, or detached works issued 
for general readers ; the most bulky and highly 
illustrated of these productions being styled Con- 
tributions to Solar Physics, by the eminent London 
astronomer, J. Norman Lockyer, one of whose 
coadjutors has been Dr Balfour Stewart. 

Everybody knows in a general way what the 
sun is like, how it seems to rise and set daily, 
and how it is the source of light and heat ; but 
as perhaps not many have heard of the new facts 
lately disclosed concerning it, we shall offer a 
few familiar explanations on the subject. In the 
first place, let us pave the way by mentioning, that 
the size or volume of the sun is twelve hundred 
thousand times greater than our earth. It is 
scarcely possible to form a correct notion of this 
extraordinary magnitude ; forit baffles all ordinary 
conceptions. We may be assisted by the following 
fact. The mean distance of the moon from the 
earth is 237,600 miles, at which distance is its 
orbit all round. Now, so vast is the size of the 
sun, that it is twice as great as the moon’s orbit. 
In other words, if we conceive the earth placed in 
the centre of the sun, with the moon revolving 
round it, that orbit would still be at a depth 
within the sun of more than 187,000 miles from 
its surface. 

The distance of the sun from the earth is cal- 
culated to be ninety-one millions of miles, and 
across this space light travels in eight and a 
half minutes, or at the rate of 186,000 miles in a 
second of time. At the same rate of speed, it is 
calculated that light from the remotest and 
faintest stars of our stellar system does not reach 
the earth in less than 3500 years. The rays of 
light which left some of them in the era of Moses 
and the patriarchs are only now becoming visible. 
Although ninety-one millions of miles distant, 
the sun, by the use of powerful telescopes, can be 
brought to an apparent distance of a hundred and 
eighty thousand miles. Nearer, the present ap- 
pliances of science cannot bring it. But who can 
tell what may yet be done in the telescopic art ? 
Future astronomers may be able to bring the ap- 
parent distance very much less than a hundred and 
eighty thousand miles. Even at that distance, 
however, things can be distinguished by various 
instruments of modern invention, which will sur- 
prise those who do not keep in mind the pro- 
digious dimensions and luminous character of the 
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object looked at. To us, the sun appears a large 
brilliant ball, sailing grandly across the heavens. 
To the inhabitants of the sun—if there were such 
—the earth would look little bigger than a pea—a 
thing barely noticeable. 

Although the sun is twelve hundred thousand 
times greater than the earth, its weight is not in 
the same proportion. It is only three hundred 
thousand times heavier than the earth; so that, 
bulk for bulk, it is only one-quarter as dense. 
This want of density, however, is compensated for 
by its vast size, so that its mass is sufficient 
to attract the various planets, and keep them 
whirling round it at their respective distances. 
The comparatively large bulk furnishes the ad- 
vantage of radiating from a spacious surface the 
qualities of light and heat—all circumstances, as 
regards ends to be served, being of the finest 
possible adjustment. The sun and its attendant 
planets, with their sub-planets or moons, constitute 
together a machine of such marvellous perfection 
and regularity, that, after numberless ages, the 
process of movement, according to set laws, has 
undergone no appreciable derangement. 

Our wonder at this stupendous accuracy is lost 
in the knowledge, that, after all, the sun, with its 
planetary system, is a mere unit in creation. Sci- 
entifically speaking, the sun is a star. It is just 
one of the many stars in the firmament. Every 
one of the myriads of stars visible to the eye, isa 
sun rotating in its own assigned portion of space, 
with, in all probability, planetary bodies wheeling 
around it. Even that does not complete the 
wonder. Translated to the most distant of these 
suns, we should still see suns at immeasurable dis- 
tances ; and so on we might go, travelling through 
an eternity of suns and attendant worlds—the 
journey endless, on and on for ever. Can any one 
think of this prolific magnificence without lifting 
up his heart in awe and admiration of the 
Almighty creator and sustainer? Let us, however, 
come down to particulars about the sun in our own 
system. 

The common notion is, that it is a pure shining 
body, always presenting to us the same surface. 
Investigations do not sustain the belief as to 
uniformity of appearance. It is ascertained to 
turn on its axis like our own earth, with this 
difference, that instead of four-and-twenty hours, 
its vig, sg rotation requires about five-and- 
twenty days. Acquainted with this fact, we are 
led to understand some of the more remarkable 
phenomena of the sun. These consist of certain 
dark spots of different dimensions, and very 
irregular outlines, which are discovered on its 
surface. The spots seemingly shift their relative 
position, The shifting is only apparent, being 
partly due to the rotation, which exhibits the 
surface at different points of view. The nature 
of these spots has been a matter of much specu- 
lation, and even now the question regarding 
them is not quite settled. Assuming that the 
sun is substantially a dark body, surrounded with 
a shining surface, a region of light-and-heat- 
giving vapour radiating earthwards and sunwards, 
called the photosphere, it was thought by Dr 
Wilson of Glasgow, in 1769, that the dark 
spots were cavities or openings in this luminous 


surface, through which the body of the sun was 
visible. Recent inquiries tend to confirm this 
opinion. Usually, as is observed, the dark spots 
are environed by bright streaks of wild fantastic 
appearance, spoken of as facule, the Latin word 
for torches. There is, however, great difficulty 
in coming to any distinct idea of the spo 
for, independently of the apparent shifting by 
rotation, they sometimes assume the most extra- 
ordinary changes in a single day, or from hour 
to hour. Their size is tremendous. A width of 
fifty thousand miles across is not uncommon—a 
size more than sufficient to swallow up a body 
several times the size of the habitable globe. 

That the sun has not a perfectly smooth surface, is 
now thoroughly known by observations made during 
solar eclipses. When the body of the moon covers 
the disc of the luminary, it is seen that there are 
huge protuberances of a red colour projecting like 
mountain masses beyond the edges of the photo- 
sphere. It is only when the dazzling light of the 
photosphere is hid that these become visible. On 
such occasions, a photograph is taken by a suitable 
apparatus, and a picture is secured of the projec- 
tions, along with the luminous corona or glory 
surrounding the darkened body. Besides what seem 
to be comparatively permanent projections from 
the sun’s disc, there are observed to be streams of 
flame shooting wildly out to a height of thousands 
of miles. These flames, which are red in appear- 
ance, are believed to consist of incandescent gases, 
bursting from the body of the sun like the tor- 
rents of fiery vapour from a volcano, The height 
reached by the flames is reckoned to be at times 
at least seventy-two thousand miles above the pho- 
tosphere. Flames so lofty and so magnificent in 
dimensions, fill one with astonishment. We call 
them flames, for want of any other term to express 
their appearance. Properly speaking, they are 
demonstrations of a hot gas in which there is no 
actual burning. Fire can take place only where 
there is oxygen or some other gas to support com- 
bustion, and in this case there is no evidence of 
there being any gas but hydrogen. The flame-like 
aspect does not, therefore, comprehend the principle 
of destruction. ; 

It has been ascertained that the photosphere is 
always in a state of violent agitation. It appears 
as a stormy ocean of luminous matter, rolling at 
a height above the body of the sun, and to it may 
be imputed the light and heat which are radiated 
to the earth and other planets. The composition 
of the photosphere and of the other envelopes of 
the sun has been the subject of prolonged investi- 
gation, by means of that wonderful instrument of | 
modern invention, the spectroscope. Strange as it 
may seem, this instrument, when turned towards a 
luminous body like the sun, no matter how distant, 
can tell with certainty that such and ‘such sub- 
stances enter into its composition, and also whether 
they are in a gaseous state, or solid, or liquid. By 
this means the presence in the sun of the vapours 
of sodium, magnesium, barium, and iron has been 
ascertained. Hydrogen is also a prominent in 
dient in the sun’s atmosphere, if we may so calf it. 
Immediately outside the photosphere, or bright 
surface, there is a layer of red-hot hydrogen, called 
the chromosphere, rising here and there into those 
protuberances we spoke of, and occasionally burst- 
ing out in jets of flame tens of thousands of miles 


high. Below this, we have the photosphere, 4 [jf 
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region containing metallic vapours, along, probably, 
with numerous deposited cloud-particles of these 
vapours, which form, as it were, small centres of 
lietion. To supply the waste of heat caused by 
this radiation, the surface of the photosphere is 
kept in constant agitation by convection-currents, 
the cooled portions sinking down, and warmer 
matter being heaved up. “It is believed that these 
upheavals cause the facule; and that the spots 
are produced by a down-rush of comparatively cold 
matter from the chromosphere into hollows of the 
photosphere. 

There is a far grander problem to be solved. 
How are we to account scientifically for the 
origin, the formation of the sun, and its plane- 
tary attendants? What explanation may besgiven 
on these points, would apply to all the suns 
in the universe. Theologically, the world was 
made out of nothing, which is quite true; the 
word nothing, by an allowable interpretation, sig- 
nifying nothing solid or tangible. The elements 
of creation are understood to have been masses 
of gaseous matter scattered like luminous filmy 
clouds in the realms of space, which modern science 
designates as nebula, from nebula, the Latin for 
a cloud. Some writers have fancifully spoken of 
the nebule as star-dust, as being the rudimentary 
material from which stars have been formed. 
From this nebulous or dust-like condition, the par- 
ticles are supposed to be aggregated through a con- 
currence of forces, and by a series of progressive 
developments the primordial chaos is concentrated 
into a solid sphere. In other words, the whole of 
material nature—land, water, rocks, metals, vege- 
tables, animal substances, and even the air we 


breathe—may be said to consist of the nebulous 
gases in different combinations and degrees of con- 
densation, and into the same primary condition 
they may be chemically resolved. What was 
the extent of the nebule at the beginning of 
created existence, no one can tell. They may 
have filled the whole universe. All we know is, 
that they still abundantly exist. Sir John Her- 
schel made a catalogue of upwards of five thousand 
discoverable by the telescope. 

We cannot, in this little sketch, describe the pro- 
gressive stages which this last-named astronomer 
assigns to the nebular aggregation, as seen in the 
heavens. La Place, in his great work, the Méca- 
nique Céleste, traces the condensation to the force of 
gravity. According to his view, a mass of nebulous 
matter formed the nucleus of the sun, which, being 
endued with a rotating motion, threw off masses in 
the shape of rings; then these rings breaking and 
contracting in length, formed planets at variable 
distances. Saturn’s rings are supposed to furnish 
an example of what all planets originally were. 
The sun, therefore, stands in the relation of parent 
to the planetary bodies, which, in obedience to 
well-known laws, circulate about him. Commonly, 
we speak of eight planets, of which the Earth is 
one; but there are not fewer than a hundred and 
thirty-four to which names have been given, besides 
an incalculable number too small to be visible, but 
some of which, coming within the earth’s attraction, 
fall as meteors. To all these we may add the sub- 
— which are held to have been thrown off 

rom their primaries, as these were from the sun. 
At all events, it is as near certitude as possible, 


that the earth we inhabit is a morsel of the sun 
| fashioned from glowing materials into that world 


which is so well adapted to vegetable and animal 
life. In its internal heat and volcanos, it still 
bears traces of its condition when it parted com- 
pany with the sun. Clothed in all its beauty, it 
might be pardonable to detine it as only a cooling 
cinder, from which the heat of its solar parentage 
has not altogether departed. 

One thing specially remains to complete the 
wondrous story of inanimate creation. e refer 
to the heat residing in the sun. How was it 
produced? ‘This heat, in which our globe parti- 
cipates, had its origin in force. Particles of matter 
rushing into violent collision produce heat. A 
concentration of nebulw on a great scale, gave 
the sun that amount of heat which is still con- 
served for the benefit of the dependent planetary 
bodies. In whatever way heat is produced, it is 
ultimately to the sun that it is due. Every bit of coal 
was once a vegetable substance grown by the sun’s 
heat, and this store of heat we disengage by fire 
to give us warmth, as well as to move machinery. 
The heat from an ordinary fire, therefore, is directly 
traceable to those tremendous forces which brought 
together the materials of the sun. But will not 
the .conserved heat of this grand luminary be in 
process of time expended? Whether the sun’s heat 
will ever die out, is a point shrouded from finite 
intelligence. As yet, there is no appearance of 
decay in the sun’s beneficent energy, and we may 
be perfectly at our ease on the subject. W. Cc. 
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SoME years ago, when residing at Constantinople, 
I, an English lady, made some rather amusing 
visits to two successive Persian ambassadors. The 
first of these personages was an old man of 
somewhat uncivilised manners and mode of 
life; the last one was a young, well-educated 
Persian, whose wife was one of the numerous 
daughters of the present Shah of Persia, Nasr- 
Eddin. My first visit occurred as follows: A 
young French lady, Madame G——, requested me 
to accompany her to the bazaar at Stamboul to 
choose a Khorassan shawl. A French gentleman, 
M. R , went with us to interpret, as he spoke 
Turkish ; but as the Persian merchants have the 
reputation of being terrible cheats, he proposed to 
request the secretary of the Persian Embassy, with 
whom he was acquainted, to be of the party. 
Accordingly, we stopped at a very dilapidated- 
looking house, in a remote quarter of Stamboul, 
which proved to be the Persian Embassy ; and a 
young man appeared, dressed in European costume, 
with the exception of the high black lambskin cap 
worn by all the natives of ‘Iraun.’ This was Daoud 
Effendi, the secretary. He spoke French very well, 
having studied for some years in Paris; and he pro- 
ceeded with us to the Persian khan, where his 
presence had certainly a more restrictive eflect 
upon the merchants, for they did not ask above 
half the usual price for their shawls. 

It was a very cold day in January; and, on leav- 
ing the bazaar, Daoud Effendi begged we would 
go and pay a visit to his chief, when we should 
have some hot tea. We hesitated, fearing it might 
be an intrusion ; but he said the ambassador was 
very fond of receiving strangers ; so we went. The 
Embassy was one of the old dismal wooden houses 
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to be found in the most ancient quarters of Stam- 
boul ; the rooms were large and desolate, covered 
with ragged matting, and empty of everything 
except divans. Daoud Effendi requested us to 
wait in one, while he went to announce us to the 
ambassador ; and in a few minutes he returned, and 
ushered us into an adjoining room, at the further 
end of which was a divan, over which was thrown 
a magnificent Persian carpet, and upon it sat, 
cross-legged, an old man in the complete costume 
of ‘Iraun’—the high cap of black lambskin, an 
open coat (dressing-gown shape) made of silk 
brocade (shawl pattern), dark trousers, coloured 
stockings, and shoes (not slippers) of varnished 
leather. He was smoking the short Persian pipe ; 
his hair and beard were dyed of a bright brown 
with henna; but his face was old and wrinkled, 
and he had no teeth. “He saluted us by putting 
his hand on his heart, and motioned to us to sit 
on the divan. He could speak nothing but Per- 
sian, and the conversation was carried on through 
the secretary, who apparently told him who we 
were and all about us. He asked us how we liked 
Constantinople, and whether we should ever go to 
Persia. We paid several highly-flown compliments 
to the Persians at the expense of the Turks, in true 
oriental style; and soon some servants entered, 
bearing trays made of wooden mosaic, with tum- 
blers of transparent tea, looking like negus, It 
was delicious—with a delicate flavour of tea, 
lemon, sugar, and, I think, some spice. He asked 
us if it was not the nicest tea we had ever tasted, 
and we quite agreed that it was. » Some bonbons 
were handed to us: one that I took was the rose- 
sugar sold about the streets there; but another, 
oh, horror! had tallow mixed with sugar! I has- 
tily conveyed it to my pocket unperceived. We 
were curious to see the ambassadress ; but as it is 
considered very rude to mention their wives to 
orientals, we did not know how to manage it. At 
last M. R asked Daoud Effendi if he thought 
we could see the ladies. He said he could not ask 
it then; but if we could come another day, he 
would arrange that we should see them. After a 
little more desultory conversation, we took our 
leave, when the old gentleman asked us to come 
and see him again, which we promised to do. 

Daoud Effendi having fixed the following Satur- 
day for our next visit, we started again for Stamboul, 
taking with us an English lady who spoke a little 
Turkish, to interpret, as we thought it —— 
that either the ladies or their slaves would speak 
Turkish. The old gentleman received us, as before, 
sitting cross-legged on his carpet; and the hot tea 
and bonbons were served, after which he rose, 
and, taking me by the hand, and telling the other 
ladies to follow, he led us through another room to 
a small door in the wall, which he opened with a 
key, and disclosed a very narrow staircase. He 
preceded us down this, and entered a room which 
at first appeared full of boxes and bundles. He 
said something in Persian, and then turning to us, 
said, in French : ‘ Madame l’Ambassadrice’ I did 
not perceive a human being, until, going forward, 
I saw, lying upon a mattress on the floor, an old 
lady, he put me in mind of the gipsies one 
sometimes sees lying round their camps in unfre- 
quented lanes in England. 

‘This lady is the interpreter,’ he said, pointing 
to Mrs W——-; and then he left us. This gipsy queen 
did not rise from her mattress, but signed to us to sit 


beside her on a sofa, which we did, and Mrs W—— 
en some complimentary speeches, while we 
looked round the room. There were a great many 
bundles apparently of clothes, for, like the Turks, 
they use neither drawers nor wardrobes. There 
were also several curious-looking cases, apparently 
of basket-work, covered with skins, containing 
household goods ; these were all round or oval, 
without any angles. The lady’s dress was quite dif- 
ferent to that of the Turkish women; it was made of 
the pretty soft brocaded Persian silk, like a silken 
Cashmere shawl. The body was loose, and open in 
front, shewing a white muslin handkerchief under- 
neath. The skirt was full and short. She wore 
party-coloured stockings and leather shoes. Her 
head was tied upin a red checked cotton handker- 
chief, as if she had the toothache, and over the back 
of it was thrown a thick muslin veil. In a few 
minutes another lady entered, whom she introduced 
as her daughter ; she appeared to be about thirty, 
but whether she was married or not, we could not 
make out. She was not good-looking, having 
very marked Persian features ; the eyebrows very 
thick and black, and meeting over the nose. I 
presume that they consider this to be becoming, 
for I afterwards found that those whose eyebrows 
did not meet naturally, had them painted to 
appear as if they did. This lady, whose name was 
Amine, was very friendly, and talked a great deal, 
only we could not understand half that she said. 
She asked if we had any children. Mrs G—— and 
Mrs W had none, and I had only one daughter: 
which she said was a pity, and that we should pray 
for sons. She seemed to have an opinion of her own 
about our appearance and physical proportions. 
Soon came in a young girl of fourteen, with a baby 
in her arms. She looked so young that we asked 
if the baby was hers. They said yes, that she was 
another daughter, and her husband was ambassador 
somewhere. Her name sounded like ‘Kettledrum’ 
She looked rather sad, and said her baby was ill; it 
had an abscess in the ear. It must have been very 
uncomfortable, poor thing, for it was swaddled up 
so tight that it was hard and stiff like a piece of 
wood, and its head was bound up in endless 
bandages. These two daughters were dressed in 
the same way as their mother, only the handker- 


chiefs round their heads were of white muslin ; and. 


‘Kettledrum’ had a beautiful necklace of pearls, 
each bead as large as a pea; one end of it was 
fastened to each ear, and it hung down under her 
chin. Tea and Turkish coffee were brought in, 
and ‘Kettledrum’ fed her baby alternately with 
each, which peculiar food it took as if accustomed 
to it, though it could not have been more than six 
months old. 

We observed that some of the female slaves who 
attended upon the ladies were of quite a different 
type of countenance, and their dress was not by 
any means the same as that of the Persians. We 
asked where they came from, and were told they 
were Arabs, from beyond Damascus. Their 
features were pleasing and regular, their faces 
rather long, and complexions fairer than those of 
the Persians ; one of them was a very pretty girl 
about eighteen, and she seemed much pleased at 
our admiration of her. They wore dark flowing 
garments, which fell quodally down to their feet, 
which were bare. 

We asked what dress they wore in Persia when 
they walked out ; and Amine immediately sent one 
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of the slaves for a walking-costume, which she put 
on to shew us. It was quite different from the 
Turkish women’s outdoor costume, and consisted 
of very wide trousers, each leg separate, buttoned 
round the ankle, and fastened round the waist ; 
then a large black stuff cloak was thrown over the 
whole person, head and all, except the face; but 
the latter was entirely covered by a piece of white 
linen, fastened above the forehead, and falling 
down to the waist. I asked how they could see or 


! breathe ; they said they breathed underneath it, 


and they shewed me that on a line level with the 
eyes, some small holes were worked in the linen, 
through which they could see pretty well; but as 
every woman wears a similar dress, and all black, 
it must be utterly impossible to distinguish one 
from another. The Turkish women, on the con- 
trary, delight in wearing the brightest colours, and 
the veil, or yashmack, is of the thinnest muslin, 
and so disposed as to shew the profile in a most 
becoming manner, and the eyes are entirely un- 
veiled. We asked to see some other dresses ; and 
they opened some of the cases and bundles that 
were scattered over the room, and shewed us 
several, They were almost all of the same bro- 
caded Persian silk ; some coarser, and some very 
fine. 

We prolonged our visit as much as we could, for 
the orientals consider it very unpolite to make a 
short visit, and then took our leave with as many 
compliments as we could put into Turkish, and 
assuring the ladies that we found them much more 
amiable and agreeable than the Turks ; which was 
very true, for they appeared to possess a native 
politeness and kindness which I have rarely met 
with in a Turkish harem. They begged us to come 
and see them again, and so did the ambassador, 
when we took leave ; but we were destined never to 
meet any of them again, for a short time after- 
wards I heard that the old gentleman had returned 
to his own country, and had been succeeded by 
another ambassador. 

Some months after this, I was invited with Lady 
H—— and Mrs to visit the new Persian 
ambassador and his wife; they had only just 
arrived, and their house was hardly in order; but 
as Lady H—— was shortly to leave for England, she 
did not like to postpone the visit. We heard that 
he had taken a beautiful palace at Fondoukli, near 
Pera, the Frank quarter of the town. By some mis- 
take we missed M. R——, who was to have accom- 
panied us, and Lady H——’s cavass, who attended 
us, did not know the way, and led us up one stee 
hill and down another till we were fairly tired. 
We inquired several times for the ‘Ajem Eltchi’ 
(Persian ambassador), whom no one seemed to 
know, till at length I espied a tall black curly cap, 
which was evidently from ‘Iraun,’ and its wearer 
— to be one of the ‘ Ajem’s’ servants. We 

passed the house a long way, and had to 
retrace our steps. At last we arrived, and entered 
a large open gate, after which we had to ascend 
thirty steps, which brought us into a paved court, 
surrounded with orange-trees in full flower. A 
wide terrace paved with small black and white 
stones arranged in a pattern, surrounded the house, 
on three sides of which was a garden. We were 
shewn into a large room, painted in the Turkish 
style, with a colonnade at one end, crystal chande- 
liers, and Bohemian glass lamps. There were some 
handsome Persian mosaic chairs, and some French 


damask ones, and, of course, a divan along one end of 
theroom. The secretary soon appeared, not our old 
friend, Daoud Effendi, but a handsome young man 
about twenty-eight, speaking French like a Parisian. 
We heard afterwards that he was a Christian, and 
was shortly to be married to the daughter of a rich 
Armenian merchant. The view from this room 
was magnificent : the house is built on the heights 
of Fondoukli above Tophana, looking down upon 
the Sultan’s palace on the left ; and on the Golden 
Horn and the Seraglio Point on the right ; but 
the cliff is so steep, that one seems to be right over 
the Bosphorus; and yet there are houses upon 
every foot of ground sloping downwards, where 
they would look down each other’s chimneys, if 
they had chimneys, which they have not. 

In a few minutes the ambassador entered, a dark, 
gentlemanly, little man, in Persian uniform, with 
the inevitable high black cap. He speaks French 
very well, having been some months at Paris ; and 
a little English, learned in India. He received us 
with great cordiality, and said it was extremely 
kind of us to pay him a visit; but he deeply re- 
gretted that the princess, his wife, would not be 
able to receive us on that day, as she had heard, 
on the previous evening, of the death of one of her 
sisters. I had been informed, by no less an author- 
ity than the French ambassador, that the Shah of 
Persia had four hundred daughters, and that this 
lady was one of the four hundred, so I felt inclined 
to say I hoped the 398 remaining sisters were all 
well, and we regretted that she should be so much 
grieved at the loss of one amongst four hundred, 
but perhaps she was a favourite sister! We were 
certainly disappointed, and I feared Lady H 
would not be able to see her ; however, he said he 
hoped we would return some day on the following 
week, when the princess would be charmed to see 
us; and at that moment she sent a slave to say 
how much she regretted not being well enough to 
receive us, The ambassador then conversed most 
agreeably on the country and people, and spoke of 
St Petersburg, where he had passed some time. 
He said the princess found it very dull here, as the 
Turkish ladies were so ignorant, few of them knowing 
how to read or write, and could not be any society 
for her. ‘But, he added, ‘ the Turks are anxious to 
improve, and they have begun by attempting a 
revolution.” This was a short time after the con- 
spiracy which was discovered at Constantinople to 
dethrone the Sultan and form a constitutional 
government. M. R——, who had by this time 
arrived, said that one of the chiefs of the con- 
spirators had frequently said to him that he re- 
gretted not being able to read French, in order to 
study the history of the great Revolution, and 
he had made M. R repeat several times 
the principal events of that terrible time, with 
every detail relating to it. The servants now 
brought in tumblers of hot tea, Turkish coffee in 
beautiful Sevres china cups, iced sherbet, and pre- 
serves. I said we found the Persian tea delicious, 
as we had tasted it at the late ambassador’s. He 
seemed quite disgusted to hear we had visited the 
old gentleman, and pronounced him decidedly 
vulgar. He then took us into the kiosk, a pretty 
sort of greenhouse, with orange-trees and other 
shrubs all round, and a fountain playing, which 
sounded very sweet. There was a divan at one 
end, upon which we took our seats, and they brought 
the ambassador a chibouk, the neck of which was 
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set with beautiful brilliants and emeralds: he said 
the pipe was worth about 80,000 francs. After 
partaking of some more tea, we took our leave, the 
ambassador begging us to return on the Tuesday. 
Accordingly, we did so, and this time we saw the 
princess, She was a young girl about sixteen, with 
the characteristic Persian face, the eyebrows meet- 
ing over the nose. She had a pleasant smile and 
agreeable manner; and by way of being especially 
polite, she had sent for cakes and ices to the Italian 
pastrycook’s at Pera, with two French girls to hand 
them, She meant it very kindly; but we would 
much rather have had a Persian collation, with her 
own slaves to wait upon us. The princess was 
dressed like the other Persian ladies, only the cos- 
tume was of rich French silk, and she had some 
handsome diamond pins stuck in the handkerchief 
on her head, and lovely rings. She spoke a little 
French, and said she was learning it as fast as she 
could, shewing us her French grammar and dic- 
tionary—but she found it terribly dull at Fondou- 
kli—‘Bien, bien triste!’—and she thought she 
could not remain there much longer, away from all 
society, for the Turkish women she found ‘ insup- 
portable, et si curieuse, et si légére !’ 

We did not remain long, as we had been told 
she was going for a drive. She took leave of 
us very kindly; and we never saw her again, for, a 
few months afterwards, we heard that the ambas- 
sador had been obliged to send her back to her 
own country, as she was quite wasting away with 
the mal du pays. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—MARRIED. 


Pernaprs after all, the one great social advantage 
which people who live in a city like London 
possess is, that, if they please, they can avoid 
gossip. Tale-bearing and tittle-tattle, if not 
absolutely unknown in the metropolis, only 
exist as some tropical plants may grow amongst 
us, dwarfed and stunted, with no power to 
range; whereas in our smaller towns they attain 
gigantic proportions and a luxuriant vegetation. 
Even in the heart of the’ country, the chief talk 
is about individuals—the parson’s tendency to 
drink, the squire’s meanness, the parish doctor’s 
abominable profligacy. But in the country town 
it is scarcely too much to say that there is no other 
talk. In our ‘centres of industry,’ such as Hilton, 
there are several circles of society, which (unlike 
those of Euclid) cut, but do not touch one another, 
so that each scandal revolves in its own orbit. If 
John Milbank had been ina lower grade, or Maggie 
in a higher, their affairs would now have been dis- 
cussed only in one circle, that of the second-class 
manufacturers, or of the skilled mechanics ; but as 
it was, they were very freely canvassed in both, 
Moreover, Richard’s connection with the Sans 
Souci club brought these young people under the 
notice of a still higher section of society. Nay, the 
very lowest strata of the population were also | 


linked with their fortunes through the medium of | 
the child (William Grey it had been christened) in | 
Poulter’s Alley, whose nurse had her own visiting- 


| found this alteration in the programme ! 


list, we may be sure, though she had no particular 
day for receptions; so that the news of their 
engagement might almost be termed the topic of 
the town. It was received with great disfavour by 
all parties. The women of his own class were 
furious that John Milbank should ‘let himself 
down’ to marry a girl who was little better than a 
mill ‘hand’ They had been informed by their 
fathers and brothers what a head for business he 
had, and how certain he was to succeed in it, and 


‘become a rich man; and they had never quite 


given up the hope of his eventually getting ‘ civil. 
ised ’—or, in other words, of his choosing a wife 
from among his equals. It had been all very well 
for Richard, who was going to the dogs, and sure to 
drop out of ‘ society,’ at all events, to have cast his 
wayward affections on such an object ; but in John’s 
case it was simply disgraceful. This ‘young person, 
if common report was to be believed, was not even 
respectable ; for what was that horrid story about 
a baby in Poulter’s Alley, and Mr Dennis Blake? 
It was enough to bring old Matthew Thurle from 
the grave to see his model nephew behaving in 
such a fashion. However, model or not, Mr Mil- 
bank’s tastes had been always low. His brother 
had made an effort to get into better society, though 
the result might not have been very successful ; 
whereas, John had made none. There were other 
ways of being lost besides squandering your money 
away on cards or horses, And, ‘ mark their words’ 
—this was the finale of all discussions upon the 
subject—‘ nothing good would come of it:’ an 
unequal marriage flies in the face of Providence, 
and, sooner or later, is certain to bear its own 
punishment. Time would shew. The women, 
contrary to custom in such cases, were not so irate 
with Maggie as with John; and, of course, the anger 
of the men was concentrated upon the male 
sinner, 

At the Sans Souct club, where Richard, since his 
absence, had become more popular, perhaps, than 
before, he and John were now. likened by Mr 
Roberts to Charles Surface and his brother. John 
was a hypocrite, a humbug : had been scheming to 
get the girl for himself all along, and had probably 
sent Richard out of the way for that very purpose. 
The man that had bricked up his cellar was not 
such a fool as they thought he was. If he had 
been a genuine teetotaler, he would, of course, have 
destroyed the wine, which was simply now becom- 
ing more valuable every day. He was not so 
much an ascetic, it seemed, as a miser. This pretty 
girl was not to be envied, nor, perhaps, even to be 
congratulated on having escaped her first lover. 
And was he her first lover, or had not John himself 


| been secretly the accepted swain all along? The 


child in Poulter’s Alley might be a young Milbank, 
and yet not Richard’s son—eh! And what a row 
there would be when Richard came back _ 
Or h 


jhe been ‘squared’ by John himself? It was a 


pity that fellow Dennis Blake had just had to leave 
the club—not, of course, on his own account, for 
it was a good riddance—but because he might 
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have had some information to give upon this 
interesting topic. Upon the whole, what a queer 
affair it was! and yet not so strange as it might 
turn out to be when all came to be known. 

Of all this talk, the two principal personages 
concerned were for the present profoundly ignorant. 
Maggie, though now and then sick at heart with 
thinking of the days that were no more, did not 
in the main repent of having promised her hand 
to John. She was well content to see her father 
mending and in such good heart, for, indeed, the 
news from Rosebank had had the effect upon him 
of a cordial upon a sinking man. He was too wise 
to overwhelm her with congratulations, far less 
with boastful allusions to what had been his own 
advice from the very first; but it was plait that he 
thought her the luckiest of girls, and of course 
that all the more, since the probability of such 
good fortune had seemed to him exceedingly small. 
Nor was it only prudence that prompted him to 
be thus silent. Love had taught him that it was 
chiefly for his own sake that Maggie had accepted 
John, and that, however his eyes might view it, it 
was in fact a self-sacrifice on her part ; and though 
he felt that it must turn out to her advantage, he 
was not less grateful to her for what she had done. 
An opportunity presently occurred of shewing 
that he too, for his daughter’s sake, could accept an 
undesired position. It was significant of the con- 
dition of her state of feeling with respect to her 
future husband that Maggie spoke of him to her 
father quite unreservedly, even to the discussion 
of his character, about which, however, they were 
pretty well agreed. 

‘There is one thing, father,’ said she, ‘which I 
should like to see arranged before my marriage, 
and which, I fear, will trouble John—I mean about 
little Willie’ 

The engraver was not unprepared for this allu- 
sion to Richard’s child ; he thought she was about 
to propose that some provision should be made for 
the infant, which, indeed, it seemed only right 
should be done. 

‘I am sure, my dear, that John will do his duty 
by the poor boy, if it were but for Richard’s sake, 
and even though you had not personally interested 
yourself in the matter.’ 

‘But I must have the child near me; be per- 
mitted to see him whenever I please: I promised 
his dying mother to take her place with it. Besides,’ 
added 34 with sudden frankness, ‘it is all that 
belongs to Richard which I shall ever see.’ 

‘My dear Maggie, that is a strange thing even 
for me to hear you say ; and I am sure it would 
have distressed John beyond all measure. I hoped 
—I did most sincerely hope—that you had got 
over your misplaced affection, and that in making 
this wise choice’ 

* Choice !’ interrupted Maggie bitterly: ‘a woman 
chooses but once, father, as she loves but once. If 
Richard were to return to-day, to-morrow’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ muttered the old man, ‘until 
at least my daughter is John’s wife.’ 

‘It would make no difference, so far as this 
marriage is concerned ; fear not for that; but I 
cannot, and I will not, leave his child to hireling 
hands. Do you think that John would very much 
object to have little Willie at Rosebank ?” 

‘I think he would,” answered the engraver 
gravely ; ‘and especially if he guessed the reason 
for your wishing it. He would not perhaps oppose 


it, but the proposition would be most distasteful ; 
and if ever you and your husband should fall out 
—as wives and husbands will do—it would rankle 
in his mind.’ 

Maggie sighed, and one little foot moved hither 
and thither, tracing out the pattern on the carpet, 
as it had once traced Richard’s name, when she 
was crossed before. 

‘Why should not I keep Willie?’ said the 
engraver presently. 

‘ You, father! What difference would that make, 
since you will live with us at Rosebank ?’ 

This had been tacitly agreed upon by all three ; 
John, indeed, had spoken of it to Maggie as an un- 
derstood arrangement, and they had settled together 
the room which the old man was to occupy, as best 
adapted for his work ; while he himself, though he 
had not absolutely closed with their offer, was 
secretly delighted with it: he would still be under 
the same roof as his dear Maggie ; there was the 
garden—and he delighted in a garden, for which 
that little parterre on the leads was but a poor sub- 
stitute—and he could now pursue his employment, 
and bear his share in the expenses of the house- 
hold, the same as if at home. Now this bright 
dream was shattered, and he must do his best to 
appear as though he had never dreamed it. 

‘No, Maggie; a man should live in his own 
house as long as he can keep a roof over his head,’ 
said he decisively. ‘John is very kind in wishing 
me to make my home at Rosebank ; but man an 
wife get on better together when left to themselves. 
A resident father-in-law’—here he forced a smile— 
‘may not be so bad as a resident mother-in-law, 
but there are still objections to him ; not from your 
side of the house, of course,my darling. No, no; I 
shall stay here at the old place ; and when you 
are gone, there will be plenty of room in it for the 
child and his nurse, pat then I shall be sure of your 
coming to see me every day, if it were only for 
Willie’s sake.’ - 

He could not help that little touch of bitterness, 
and it did not mend matters that she took it in 
serious earnest, and not as the reproof for which it 
was intended. 

‘O father !’ cried she, ‘do not say that. As if I 
could put little Willie, or—anybody in the world, 
before yourself! It would certainly get over every 
difficulty, if you would consent to take the child ; 
and if you really are resolved not to live with us— 
though I had taken for granted that you would do 
so, and was so depending on it’—— 

She kissed him tenderly, by way of finish to the 
sentence, which, perhaps, she did not find it easy 
to conclude in words. In her secret heart, she was 
glad—quite independent of the proposition with 
regard to the child—that her father had resolved 
to remain in Mitchell Street. When John was 
away, she would then be quite alone, and able to 
indulge in her own thoughts : her sorrows, as she 
imagined, would not be such as would be lightened 
by sympathy, nor, if they had been, would she have 
found it in her father. Solitude, as she conceived, 
would be absolutely necessary for her to recruit her 
strength and jaded spirits, after the effort which 
the society of John would demand of them. This 
reflection occurred to her, not so much on her own 
account, as on that of John himself, to whom she 
felt all was due that she could pay. And also with 
respect to her father, it had already struck her 
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should be unable to conceal from him that she was 
wretched in this marriage, upon which he had 
built such hopes, and which, he must be aware, 
she had contracted for his sake, and not her 
own. For a few hours every day, she could wear 
a mask of cheerfulness; but dwelling under the 
same roof, and a constant witness of her behaviour, 
it would be impossible that he should be thus 
deceived. 

It is certain, indeed, that of the two, John 
Milbank regretted the engraver’s refusal to live at 
Rosebank more than Maggie herself. He really 
liked the old man, and had thought, besides, that 
her father would have been a companion to his 
wife during the long hours in which he was 
engaged at the works; but perceiving, from her 
manner—of which he was a very keen and tender 
observer—that the arrangement suited her wishes 
as it stood, he made no attempt to alter it. As to 
the child, it was true he did not offer it a home at 
Rosebank, but he privately consulted with his 
future father-in-law as to whether he himself, as 
Richard’s brother, should make provision for its 
maintenance, or whether, in his judgment, Maggie 
would prefer to do so as heretofore; and when 
Herbert Thorne replied, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, that it was Maggie’s wish to support the 
child herself, John affecting, like him, to treat the 
matter as a benevolent whim of hers—though the 
whole affair was as clear to him as it had been 
made to Thorne, and pained him to the quick— 
merely said: ‘Then we must increase the pin- 
money.’ And thereupon made so large an allow- 
ance to Maggie as would not only defray what- 
ever expenses she might be put to on Willie’s 
account, but would enable her, if need were— 
though the old man was now getting once more 
into work again at his own calling—to assist her 
father also. Indeed, if the young ladies of his 
own class had known ‘the figure’ at which John 
Milbank thus estimated the ‘outgoings’ of his 
future wife, they would have repented having 
missed him, and grudged his bride her luck more 
bitterly than ever. But as for Maggie, without 
being ungracious, she seemed scarcely alive to her 

ood-fortune in this respect. ‘It seems a good 

eal, John, but you were always generous,’ was all 
the  eregacone ag she made of his liberality. 
The fact was that, for the present, she could not 
bring her mind to bear upon such details at all. 
The arrangements for her approaching marriage, the 
alterations and improvements suggested at Rose- 
bank, had little or no interest for her, and had it 
not been for Martha Linch, who, though having 
failed in her own little scheme of matrimony, took 
the greatest delight in forwarding the marriages of 
others, it is probable that her wedding-day would 
have found her in a very,unprepared and ordinary 
state with respect even to wardrobe. Perhaps a 
trousseau purchased out of money borrowed from 
the man one is going to marry, lacks the charm of 
other trousseaux; and possibly, with all her humil- 
ity, Maggie felt within herself that no price could 
be too high that was purchasing her body and soul, 
notwithstanding that she had voluntarily consented 
to the bargain. Are wedding-gifts, and ample 
settlements, and liberal pin-money, often accepted 
in this thankless manner, I wonder, or is the 
notion of ‘ marrying for love’ so out of date, that 


ut by a more practical standard ? 


At all events, Maggie had all she wanted, in a 
material sense, and was envied above measure, 
accordingly, by all young persons of her own sex, 
It was evident that John was resolved to spoil her, 
and that is a process of deterioration which bride- 
elects are generally very willing to undergo. In 
one thing only did Maggie’s engagement seem to be 
deficient—that blissful epoch called the honeymoon 
was to be spent by the happy pair at Rosebank, 
instead of, as usual, in flitting trom lake to lake 
among the northern hills, or in basking on the 
Undercliff in the Isle of Wight. Business was so 
pressing just now at Hilton, that John ‘really did 
not feel himself justified, he said—unless, indeed, 
Maggie should express a marked preference for any 
particular spot—in leaving home at present; and 
as Maggie was quite indifferent to the matter of 
locality—for when one is to be sold, what does it 
signify whether it is at Christie’s or Foster's !—thus 
it was arranged, This departure from precedent 
was, perhaps, taken in worse part by society at 
large, as respected the bridegroom, than anything 
he had done before. ‘It was all his meanness, 
said the members of the Sans Souci, who, from the 
contrast which the reports of his prudence afforded 
to the lavishness of which they had been the 
spectators in his brother’s case, did honestly 
believe that John was mean; and even Martha 
Linch remarked, that she thought Maggie would 
have had more spirit than to have consented to this 
stay-at-home arrangement of John Milbank’s, since 
a honeymoon at one’s husband’s house was really 
no honeymoon at all. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A FORBIDDEN SUBJECT. 


It was remarked of Maggie, on the day of the 
wedding, that, notwithstanding her bridal attire 
and her beauty, she looked like a sober married 
woman already. It was not that she had what is 
termed a matronly air, but the sweet confusion, 
that befits a bride, was somehow wanting. There 
was a yearning in her face when it was turned 
towards her father, and a smile reflected in it, 
though somewhat sadly, his own well-pleased 
glance ; but when she turned towards her husband, 
her look was cold, though gracious. No expect- 
ancy of a bright future lit up her large dark eyes; 
no gentle tremors quickened the rise and fall of 
her fair bosom. She had once looked forward to 
her marriage-day with as proud thoughts and 
happy dreams as any other maiden well-beloved, 
but not to this one. At the very moment when 
she breathed the words that made her this man’s 
for life, she thought of Richard; and when John 
placed the ring upon her finger, she remembered 
with a sharp pang the last time that a ring had 
there been placed, and by whose dear hand. She 
could not help these feelings, nor did she wrong 
her husband by them; they were born of associa- 
tions that were too strong for her, to ignore. 
Maggie’s thoughts were not unworthy of an utterly 
good woman, 

The next day, John was at his office, and Maggie 
walking alone in her garden at Rosebank. That 
spot had been especially dear to her, as we have 
said, and it was her duty to efface its dearness: to 
accustom herself to it,under other conditions. It had 
been changed by John, perhaps with some secret 
view to this: here was a new arbour, here a flower- 
plot that had not been of yore. Before the windows 
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of the little drawing-room, a fountain played. In 
the tool-house, she found hoe and rake and spade fit 
for her own small hands, and for no other’s. Within 
the house were tokens everywhere of her husband’s 
provident devotion. She had never dropped a wish 
—long forgotten by herself, and uttered in the 
childish days when one is given to wishing—for 
this or that, but that for which she wished was 
there awaiting her. Whomsoever she had _pre- 
ferred, she could not deny to her own heart 
that the man who preferred her above all women, 
was he who had won her for his bride; nor did 
she attempt to deny it. She was thankful for 
these things, not in themselves, but because each 
was an argument in her husband’s favour, and 
strengthened her in her resolve to be worthy of his 
love. <A little boudoir had been fitted up for her 
above the sitting-room, and looking out upon the 
garden, and up to which came, ‘like the voice and 
the instrument,’ the breath of the roses, and the 
music of the fountain; in it was a book-case, stored 
with volumes chosen by one who knew her taste 
better than she did herself. But what touched her 
most, and for which she gave her husband credit, 
was, that the room itself was what it was: a fairy 
transformation of ‘the turning-room’ where John 
had kept his lathes, and into which she had scarce 
ever before set foot. It would have been far more 
convenient, she knew, to have made this bower out 
of the adjoining room—once Richard’s, which was 
to have been her father’s, in case he had come to 
dwell withthem. It was very, very tender in John 
not to have fitted that one up for her. At present, 
at all events, she felt that she could never have sat 
in Richard’s room, which, indeed, she avoided like 
a Bluebeard’s chamber. Mrs Morden’s talk about 
him wounded her poor heart as though each word 
had been a knife. ‘ Well, my dear, it is better as 
it is, ’m sure: and Mr John, whom I have known 
ever since he was so high, will make the Best of 
Husbands to you, as he was the best of brothers ; 
' but there was something about Master Richard 
as made everybody love him in spite of themselves. 
Here’s his room, look you, just as he left it, or 
thereabouts—for I had not the heart to alter it, 
except scrubbing and such-like, though Mr John, 
he said: “Let it be done up;” but he did not look 
after it himself, like the rest of the house, and so I 
just let it be. I seem to smell the dear lad’s 
smoke about it still—he was always a-smoking— 
but that, I reckon, is fancy, for smoke don’t hang, 
leastways in chintzes, for half the time as he has 
left us. Would you please step in?’ 

But Maggie had not stepped in, only stood at 
the door to cast a glance around it—to be photo- 
graphed upon her heart, and gazed at with inward 
eye for many a day—and then had continued 
her tour of inspection elsewhere. ‘The Best of 
Husbands” Yes; that simple term, applied to John 
by his old housekeeper, was the fittest that could 
be found. As time went on, all folks that knew 
them used it; and before the year was out, it found 
an echo even in Maggie herself. In one way, he 
was more like a lover in his first days of courtship, 
than a husband, so reverential was he in his devo- 
tion to her; he treated her with a Sir Charles 
Grandison sort of courtesy, which was yet of quite 
another sort than mere exquisite politeness, bein 
born of an intense admiration. The being he had 
lived for in vain for so many many years had not 
disappointed him—far from it—but even yet she 


seemed to him something ‘ too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food.’ If Maggie could have 
been spoilt, she was a lost woman. Even in the 
matter where she had expected opposition, she 
found none. It happened that bad weather set in, 
to which any husband might have objected to his 
wife’s exposing herself, re yet she went every day 
without reproof to Mitchell Street, to see her father 
and little Willie. She had peremptorily refused the 
offer of a vehicle for that purpose, for she knew 
John was far from rich, and must have well nigh 
beggared himself to fill her home with all its 
luxuries; and one day, an especially inclement one, 
she had forborne to pay her usual visit. She did 
not tell him this, but he found it out without 
inquiry ; he seemed to have an instinct which 
revealed all she did, or failed to do, or wished, or 
would avoid. 

‘Maggie, my darling, if you can’t go up to see 
your father, we must bring him—him and little 
Willie’ (it was the first time he had mentioned the 
child by name)—‘to see you.’ 

She saw the effort that it cost him to make this 
_— speech, and came more nigh to loving him 
for having made it than she had ever done. But 
she was by this time as fully resolved that Willie 
should never come to Rosebank, as of old she had 
been desirous to have him. She did not wish ‘the 
low beginnings of content’ with her new home and 
life, to be trodden down by his little feet ; nor to 
hear under that roof the prattle of a baby tongue 
that might remind her of a voice she would fain 
forget. The measured but tender accents of her 
husband were growing dear to her, though with 
another dearness than Richard's passionate tones 
had had; the continuous rain of his tenderness was 
finding its way through the mantle of indifference 
with which her first love’s desertion had clothed 
her. She found herself replying with some heat to 
those who took John to task for this and that: for 
his habitual gravity, which even her awakening 
affection could not warm to geniality (he could 
be gracious as the sun, but never mirthful); and 
especially for his disinclination to leave home. 

‘Your husband wants shaking up, my dear,’ 
Martha Linch would sometimes observe, as if he 
were a bottle of colchicum, ‘and will mope himself 
to death, unless you make him take a holiday. 
Why, he thas never stirred from Rosebank, I do 
believe, since his—— Well, I don’t know how 
long,’ added Martha, flushing like a peony at the 
thought of how near she had been to talking of 
that catastrophe of Richard’s disappearance. 

‘John is much better, thank you,’ would be 
Maggie’s stiff reply, ‘than he has been for months.’ 
This was quite true; it seemed that in winning 
his wife, he had won back all his health, and 
nearly all his wholesome handsome looks. ‘ As to 
taking a holiday, he is never so happy as when he 
is at his work, which, moreover, requires constant 
supervision.’ 

‘Oh, I am sure of that, returned the old maid, 
not a little terrified by Maggie’s tones, and anxious 
for conciliation : ‘everybody says that he is a host 
in himself in business matters; and then this 
beautiful place—quite a palace, I’m sure—must 
have cost him a mint of money, which, as I always 
say, ought to excuse him from entertaining his 
friends at present—though, doubtless, that will 
come all in good time.’ : 

‘If anybody complains that my husband is not 
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es they are finding fault with me, and not 
with him. If I wished to ask half Hilton to 
dinner, he would let me do so; and as for leaving 
home, I, for my part, can fancy no prettier spot 
than Rosebank any where.’ 

It was right in Maggie, and very characteristic 
of her, to take the blame—if blame there was— 
upon her own shoulders; but, as a matter of fact, 
though she had no more desire for ‘seeing com- 
pany’ than John had, nor wish to leave her home, 
she did think that a temporary change of scene, 
and absence from his office, might do John good. 
He shrank from society, and had a dislike to travel 
—even so much as to a trip to London—which 
was positively morbid. Whenever she had some- 
what urged him to this effect, his answer had been 
aquiet: ‘ We will go if you wish it, Maggie ;’ which 
for him was a very strong negation, since every- 
thing else that she might be supposed to wish was 
done without her even mentioning the matter. 

So far as the fact was known, public opinion at 
Hilton—represented chiefly by Maggie’s contempo- 
raries of her own sex, and by that coterie of veterans 
of the Sans Souct club who interested themselves 
in local scandal—resented Maggie's growing content 
with her position. It blamed her for not insisting 
upon the good wine at Rosebank being set free 
from its prison, and dispensed for the public good. 
Richard’s hospitality had been, no doubt, too prod- 
igal, but it was monstrous that John Milbank, 
whose business, untrammelled by his late spend- 
thrift partner, was bidding fair to take rank with 
the best in the town, should ask nobody to dine 
but his own father-in-law and such third-rate folk 
as Mr Linch, the lawyer-preacher, and the old 
maid his sister. The wine for these entertainments, 
it was currently reported, John absolutely pur- 
chased in the town, rather than break into the 
repository which in a moment of passionate chagrin 
he had built up. Mr Roberts, remembering the 
flavour of that good old port which still remained 
there, mourned for it as for some fair nun, who, 
under a false accusation of frailty, had been bricked 
in by an ascetic prioress. The improvement in 
John’s fortunes naturally made him enemies, and 
these did not scruple to revive the old slander, 
that he had himself found means to rid himself of 
the unfortunate Richard; he had taken advantage 
of his pecuniary necessities to buy him out of the 
factory, and when he had thus secured his absence, 
he had married his lady-love. It took a long 
time for these cruel and infamous reports to filter 
through the various strata of society that discussed 
them, and to reach Rosebank; but, in the end, 
Maggie—thanks to Mrs Morden, for whom she 
had, unhappily, purchased an ear-trumpet—came to 
hear them. 

John’s traducers would perhaps have held their 
tongues, could they have foreseen the effect their 
slanders produced upon her. Instead of setting 
her against her husband, they made her his parti- 
san; and when a woman takes up the cudgels for 
a man, the embracing of his cause generally ends 
in her embracing the man himself. Moreover, the 
very offence that was imputed to him, knowing 
it, as she did, to be utterly false and undeserved, 
was of advantage to his cause: it compelled her to 
reflect upon the subject which she had hitherto 
avoided as too painful to be dwelt upon, and, to 
her surprise, discovered that the wound which she 


somewhat healed. She could now think of Richard 
and John together, not, indeed, in the way of con- 
trast—which, for Richard’s sake, nothing would 
have induced her to do—but with a calm under- 
standing of their relative positions to one another, 
She had at one time shut her ears to all that her 
father had urged against her former lover: how 
he was squeezing his generous brother dry, and 
sapping the credit of the house of old Matthew 
Thurle, of which they were the sole representatives ; 
but the very existence of the present ill-feelin 
towards her husband shewed that these things had 
been true. John had clearly had from the first the 
strongest reasons for avoiding partnership with his 
brother, since he could not but have foreseen—as 
every one, indeed, had done—what a millstone he 
would have been about his neck in the way of 
business; yet so far from doing this, he had warned 
him of what would happen should he absent him- 
self from his uncle’s funeral, and thereby not only 
lost half the fortune that would have been all his 
own, but had endangered the remainder; and when 
the mischief was done, how patiently had he borne 
all the wrong that Richard had wrought him: the 
slights at home, the sneers abroad, and the heavy 
losses that had gone nigh to destroy the business 
in which he took such pride, and worked so hard 
to aggrandise. What, then, could be more false and 
wicked than to accuse John of having schemed to 
oust his brother from the partnership! As to her- 
self, she could bear witness how carefully he had 
avoided any word that might suggest to her that 
he was a rival with Richard for her hand, notwith- 
standing—as she now knew well—that he had 
adored her in secret all along, with a love so tender 
and yet so strong as must be rare indeed with men, 
and which she took shame to herself that it was 
not in her power to return in kind. 

To convince these slanderers by argument, she 
knew to be impossible; but might they not be 
silenced by some irresistible fact? Her dream 
was that, somehow or other, the brothers might 
be reconciled; that Richard, wherever he was, 
might be induced to give some sign that he was 
not at feud with John. It was most unrea- 
sonable of him that he should be so, except upon 
her own account; and even upon hers—neglected, 
forsaken, nay, cruelly deserted as she had been 
by him (she put out of sight, though, alas, not 
out of mind, his faithlessness, for of that, he might 
perhaps imagine her to be ignorant)—how could he 
affect to be a wronged or injured man? She had 
never feared his reproaches: even when standing 
at the altar, had Richard suddenly confronted her, 
she would have stood her ground, and denied all 
fealty to him. He had himself played the traitor, 
and broken bonds between them; but now, for 
her husband’s sake, so strongly had his devotion 
worked with her, she wanted more than Richard’s 
non-interference—it was her hope to secure his 
acquiescence in her marriage. Her eyes were 
opened, even more widely than she confessed to 
herself, to his true character ; and she felt that it 
was possible to make it worth Richard’s while 
to make some public avowal that John had not 
done him the wrong that rumour ascribed to him. 
In order to accomplish this, it was necessary, in 
the first place, to consult John himself upon the 
matter ; and this first step, though the least diffi- 


up to this moment, and she had been married now 


a thought to be so tender had in the meantime 
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for more than a year, her husband and herself, as 
if by tacit consent, had avoided all reference to 
his lost brother. He had never mentioned Richard’s 
name to her, nor she to him. 


PROGNOSTICATIONS BY LEECHES. 


Tat there is a sensitiveness to atmospheric 
changes in the leech, is generally admitted ; and 
the idea of utilising this little creature as a sort 
of weather-glass arose long ago, we have evidence, 
in one of the early volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. A correspondent of that venerable 
journal stated that if a leech be kept in a phial or 
bottle, partly filled with water, it will indicate 
approaching changes in the weather. He placed 
on a window-ledge an eight-ounce phial containing 
a leech and about six ounces of water, and watched 
it daily. According to his description, when the 
weather continued serene and beautiful, the leech 
lay motionless at the bottom of the phial, rolled 
ina spiral form, When it began to rain at noon, 
or a little before or after, the leech was found at 
the top of its lodging, where it remained until 
the weather became settled. When wind was 
approaching, the leech galloped about its limpid 
habitation with great liveliness, seldom resting 
until the wind became violent. When a thunder- 
storm was about to appear, the animal sought 
a lodgment above the level of the water, displayed 
great uneasiness, and moved about in convulsive- 
like threads. In clear frost, as in fine summer 
weather, it lay constantly at the bottom ; whereas, 
in snowy weather, like as in rain, it dwelt at the 
very mouth of the phial. The observer covered 
the mouth of the phial with a piece of linen cloth, 
and changed the water every week or two. He 
seems to have had faith in the correctness of his own 
observations and conclusions ; but went no further 
in the attempt at explanation than to say: ‘What 
reasons may be assigned for these movements, I must 
leave philosophers to determine ; though one thing 
is evident to everybody—that the leech must be 
affected in the same way as the mercury and spirit 
in the weather-glass; and has doubtless a very 
surprising sensation, that change of weather, even 
days before, makes a visible alteration in its 
manner of living.’ 

This leech-philosophy appears to have had many 
believers in the last century. In a letter to Lady 
Hesketh, dated 1789, Cowper wrote in one of his 
(too-rare) cheerful moods, and among other gossip 
said: ‘Mrs Throckmorton carries us to-morrow in 
her chaise to Chichely. The event must, however, 
be supposed to depend on the elements, at least on 
the state of the atmosphere, which is turbulent 
beyond measure. Saturday it thundered, last 
night it lightened, and at three this morning I saw 
the sky red as a city in flames could have made it. 
I have a leech in a bottle that foretells all these 
prodigies and convulsions of nature. Not, as you 
will naturally conjecture, by articulate utterances 
of oracular notices, but by a variety of gesticula- 
tions, which here I have not room to give an 


account of. Suffice it to say, that no change of 
weather surprises him, and that, in point of the 
earliest and most accurate intelligence, he is worth 
all the barometers in the world. None of them all, 
indeed, can make the least pretence to foretell 
thunder, a species of capacity of which he has 
given the most unequivocal evidence. I gave but 
sixpence for him, which is a groat more than the 
market-price ; though he is, in fact, or rather would 
be, if leeches were not found in every ditch, an 
invaluable acquisition.’ 

The celebrated Dr Jenner did the leech the 
honour of embalming him in verse, as one among 
a singularly large group of weather prognosticators. 
The doctor declined an invitation because 


The hollow mists begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in haloes hid her head, 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see—the rainbow spans the sky ; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel ; 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh ; 
How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud he sings. 


And so on, for forty or fifty lines, crowded with 
folk-lore concerning weather-warnings: ending 
with 

The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 

Quite to the summit of his prison. 


Dr Merryweather (not a bad name for a weather- 
prophet) stated, in a pamphlet published in 1851, 
that these lines by Dr Jenner first suggested to 
him the prosecution of a series of experiments on 
the behaviour of the leech under the influence of 
atmospheric changes. He noticed, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitby, that if the leech was restless 
in calm fine weather, a storm was coming ; this, at 
anyrate, was the inference which he drew from a 
number of observations. He procured twelve white 
glass bottles, seven inches high by three in diam- 
eter, of one pint capacity. He put one leech in 
each, and so arranged the bottles that the leeches 
could ‘see each other,’ perhaps that they might agree 
among themselves to make a grand united demon- 
stration. A metal tube ascended from the mouth of 
each bottle, of such diameter that the leech could 
not easily enter it, but might do so if he determined 
on it. No fresh air could enter the bottle except 
through a small orifice in the tube. All the tubes 
were varnished inside, to facilitate cleaning. If a 
leech climbed up into his tube in the daytime, 
his movements might be watched by an observer ; 
but how to know whether he had ascended during 
the night, and gone down again? An ingenious 
bit of apparatus was devised, to enable or compel 
each leech to register his own movements. A small 
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bell was elevated above the middle of the appa- 
ratus, and twelve little hammers around it; a gilt 
chain, descending from each hammer, passed round 
a pulley attached to a disk just above the bottle ; 
across the lower end of the tube was a small piece 
of whalebone, held up by a bit of wire attached to 
its centre ; this wire passed through an aperture in 
the top of the tube, and hooked on to the chain. 
Such being the mechanism, the action may be 
vag easily rom Or pe : if the leech ascended, 

e dislodged the bit of whalebone, and caused the 
hammer to ring the bell. Supposing the observer 
to be in another room, and to hear the bell ring, 
he inferred that a particular change in the weather 
influenced the leech ; and if two or more were set 
ringing at one time, the inference would be pro 
tanto stronger. This, we may remark, was not 
self-registering, as that term is usually employed in 
connection with scientific instruments ; it signalled, 
but did not leave a permanent record. 

On microscopically examining a leech, Dr Merry- 
weather considered that he could point to a par- 
ticular part of the animal as the seat of sensi- 
tiveness to weather-changes; and carried away 
by his fancies, he declared that, leeches are 
capable of affection; for after they become ac- 

uainted with me, they never attempt to bite me. 
lease of them have, over and over again, thrown 
themselves into graceful undulations when I have 
approached them : I suppose an expression of their 
being glad to see me.’ 

Dr Merryweather described the mode in which he 
put his predictions to the test ; but his definitions 
need not be gone into. There is no reason to 
doubt that his leeches did shew sensitiveness to 
the weather, or that he endeavoured to watch 
carefully the changes which supervened in the 
weather whenever any peculiar movements of the 
animals took place ; but it is difficult to transform 
into definite language the relation which may 
appear to exist between the leech-movements and 
the weather-changes. His leeches do not seem to 
have been particularly sensitive to approaching 
rain ; what they chiefly denoted was storm, another 
name for wind. Rain may be more important 
than wind in inland agricultural districts; but 
wind is more important than rain on the sea-coast, 
so far as concerns the safety of ships and of human 
lives. Dr Merryweather, as a physician and a 
resident at Whitby, had many means of knowing 
the destructive effects of violent winds on the 
Yorkshire coast; and hoped to make his prog- 
nosticator available for foretelling the approach of 
storms, gales, or winds from particular quarters. 
He even indulged a hope that the Admiralty or 
the Board of Trade might be induced to place such 
weather prognosticators at various places along 
the coast, to act as storm-warnings. 

The apparatus which Dr Merryweather prepared 
for the Great Exhibition in 1851, was a stand of 
saa mahogany, about three feet in diameter 

y three feet and a half in height. Twelve leech- 
bottles were arranged in a circle on the base of 
the stand ; while the tubes, chains, hammers, bell, 
&c. gave a kind of pyramid form to the whole. 
The Jury Report of the Great Exhibition stated 
that ‘it is proposed to place a leech’ in each 
glass ; if this means that the leeches were not 
actually sent with the rest of the apparatus, we 
can readily understand why the jury offered no 
opinion as to the value of the invention. 


AMY’S SWALLOW. 


Deap is Amy’s friendly swallow— 

Bird which dared no flight toward morn, 
Till the sycamores were sallow, 

And the reapers slew the corn, 

And the ash was red, or shorn. 


Underneath her eaves he lingered, 
All the full-leafed summer days, 

Till the hazels bent brown-fingered, 
And the grassy country ways 
Winked, at eve, through rolling haze. 


All his fellows had departed— 
Flown abreast across the seas— 
He, by wayward instincts thwarted, 
Staid, to haunt her lattices— 

Her gray porches—her sad trees. 


Soon came winds afraught with sorrow, 
Bee and bird alike to tame ; 

Dreary morrow chased to-morrow— 
Dawns surcharged with storm and flame: 
But for him no morrow came. 


On the pent roof, balanced lightly, 
Dolorous he watched the sun 

In the east disclosing whitely— 
Reddening till his span was run 
With the sullen sunset gun. 


Then, awaked to wild resistance, 
To imprisoning of Fate, 

Amy’s swallow dared the distance 
*Twixt him and his southern mate : 
Amy’s swallow dared too late ! 


For the cruel tempests brayed him— 
Whirled him in their fierce unrest— 
Blew him, dead, to land, and laid him 
Close by the belovéd nest 
Which the spring suns charm the best. 


Darling, could thy kisses waken 
Purple lightnings in his eyes— 
Plume those wings so rudely shaken, 
Once again, with clarion cries, 
He would speed through earth and skies, 


Thy caresses, Pet, avail not. 
Ah, if I should tempt the foam, 
May my winging backward fail not, 
Finding such a tender home 
As the heart that mourns his doom. 


Hapless swallow ! Happy swallow ! 
Outcast guest of storm and sleet ; 

Many a mate of thine might follow, 
Were he sure of bliss complete— 
Dying at my lady’s feet. 
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